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On the 22nd day of August, 1907, the practical realistic outlook 
of Heidelberg -was surcharged with a mystical atmosphere, and 
University Professors were wondering how to get Iqbal out of the 
trance he had gone into since the night before. Frau Professor 
Seneshal and Fraulein Wegenast were scared out of their wits to 
see Iqbal stiff and inanimate, staring vacantly at an open book in 
front of him, completely insensible to his surroundings. The whole 
company which had foregathered to proceed on an excursion, were 
dazed to see him thus. What had happened to the Ilerr. Prof. 
Iqbal ? Had he frozen in the cold of night ? Would he ever 
return to consciousness and normality ?—were the questions which 
passed through the assembled group which Iqbal was to join. 

Iqbal was in Heidelburg to complete the philosophical research 
work he had undertaken. Heidelburg provided every kind of facility 
to such scholars. Here the essence of every branch of knowledge 
known to the world was filterated and made accessible to the lover 

of learning, so that men of understanding and ambition made this spot 
their place of pilgrimage, and their work in this town clianged the 
course of thought and action of the knowledge-seeker. Iqbal had 
haidly taken three months to master the German language which in 
itself made him appear an intellectual freak in the eyes of the 
Professors. This combined with his mystic ideas had caused him to 
be considered above the general rank of the scholars. 


To explain his mystic temperament, I will mention what Iqbal 

told me about a certain incident he experienced in his childhood 

which had influenced his mode of thought. The psychic phases of 
his life he attributed to the teachings of his father. Seeking 
knowledge was inherent in the family, and for this purpose his 
father had spent several months in seclusion under the guidance of 
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a saint and all that was known to him was imparted to his young son, 
Iqbal, not quite equipped for the responsibility of receiving higher 
knowledge. But the seed was there, and the watering was done by 
Iqbal himself — wisely or unwisely the result has shown. One can 
understand him better in the light of these facts and can follow many 
ideas that may appear obscure. He also related an incident which 
occurred when he was eleven. In the dead of night while asleep, he, 
Iqbal, was disturbed by some noise and saw his mother going down 
the steps ; he got up and automatically followed her to the front 
door which was half open with a shaft of light streaming through it. 
His mother from the half open door was looking outside. Iqbal 
approached her and saw his father sitting in the open space with a halo¬ 
like light surrounding him, and as he tried to reach him his mother 
stopped him, and with a little persuasion sent him back to bed. 
Early in the morning when Iqbal awoke his first impulse was to run 
to his father and iu(iuire what he was doing in the dead of night. 
When Iqbal reached the place he saw his mother was already there, 
and his father was concerned in relating what he beheld in his 
trance during the night. Iqbal heard his father say, “A caravan from 
Kabul that was approaching the city is in great trouble, and has had 
to halt twenty-five miles away from our town. This caravan has 
been travelling with an ailing person whose condition has become 
serious which prevents their journey further, so I must go immedi¬ 
ately to render necessary assistance.” Thereafter his father gathered 
some substance, and set out in their direction. Iqbal travelled with 
him and found his father's one concern was to reach the caravan 
soon. Luckily tonga reached earlier than expected and found the 
people troubled and concerned over the condition of the ailing 
person. From the caravan it was evident that it belonged to a rich 
and influential family, who were coming to a bigger city to get relief 

for the sick man. 

As they approached the caravan the father got in touch 'vvith 
the leader of the group and asked to be taken to the sick person. 
This so surprised the man that out of awe they escorted him 
without inquiring as to bow he knew' about the illness. When they 
came into the presence of the ailing man, Iqbal's father found bis- 
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condition very serious as the horrible disease he was suffering from 
had eaten up portions of his limbs, and the body seemed to be slowly 
destroyed by the disease. He got some stuff in the shape of nshes, 
and smeared the affected parts with it. Having finished all tnat lie 
had to do, he assured the party that the patient would live and lie 
healed of his ailment, but that only GOD had the power to 
replace the lost limbs. It did not seem as if they believed their 
benefactor and Iqbal was himself sceptical about it, but the next twenty 
four hours saw improvement in the stricken man’s condition, and 
the patient himself felt confident that he would be cured. A sub¬ 
stantial fee was offered and refused, and so they came away. Some 
days later the caravan reached the town and the ailing man was 
found cured of his trouble. This incident Iqbal related to me a 
few days after I met him in Europe—where I had gone to acquire the 
higher aspects of some branehes'of knowledge. 


At Miss Beck’s place in London, where Indian students and 
visitors used to gather in those prosaic and uninspiring 
surroundings, I met Iqbal. An exchange of remarks on plnlospliical 
subjects made him correspond with me and he often asked my help in 
the choice of books and holiday locations. My course of reading in 
modern and ancient philosophy had just been completed and dis¬ 
cussion on Plato and Neitsche had shown a divergence in our views 
and interpretation of these i)hilosophers. Iqhal not satisfied, con¬ 


tinued the discussions in correspondence and most of these letters 


took their course of going out of existence after being replied to, as 
they did not appear to have any significance then. In April 1907 


I received a letter from him along with a poem he had written, on 

which he requested some critical comments. This poem is published 
here along with the English script. 



n 
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In giving a correct and complete idea of my experiences and know 
ledge of Iqbal I do not wish to depend upon my memory alone, and 
as I have easy access to original letters I had written from Europe to 
my sisters as a personal record of my observations in the form of a 
private diary I am able to give day to day information, which will 
explain the distinctive characteristics, mental peculiarities, and 
certain eccentricities which helped to build the personality of Iqbal 
in his student days in Europe. 

For the first of April, 1907, Miss Beck sent me a “special invita¬ 
tion”—to use her own expression—to meet a very clever man by the 
name of Mohammed Iqbal, who was specially coming from Cambridge 
to meet me. This caused me a little amusement as I had never 
heard of Iqbal before, and as I was used to getting such invitations 
from various Indians in London, it did not rouse more than passing 
curiosity. Miss Beck who looked after the welfare of Indian students 
in London and bestoAved upon them a great deal of motherly’- care, had 
to be obeyed. At the dinner table I found Iqbal a scholar of Persian, 
Arabic and Sanscrit, a ready wit and ever alert in taking advantage 
of one's Aveak point, and hurling cynical remarks at his audience. 
Miss Beck had impressed on me the fact before he arrived that he 
bad particularly Avanted to see me and being straightforAvard and 
outspoken, I asked him the reason why. His deep-set eyes did 
not reveal if he meant to be sarcastic or complimentary Avhen he said, 
“You have become very famous in India and London through your 
travel diary, and for this reason I Avas anxious to meet you”. I told him 
“I am not prepared to believe that you took the trouble to come all 
the way from Cambridge just to pay me this compliment, but apart 
from this jest, what is the real idea behind this object ? ” He Avas 
a bit taken by surprise at my sudden bluntness, and said, “I haA'e 
come to invite you to Cambridge on behalf of Mr. & Mrs. Syed Ali 
Bilgrami as their guest, and my mission is to bring your accetpance 
without fail. If you refuse you aauII bring the stigma of failure on 
me, Avhich I have never accepted, and if you accept the invitation, 

you Avill be honouring the hosts.” 

Iqbal had a way of making himself pleasant and agreeable Avhen 
he liked. In company he Avas viA^acious and Avas ueA^er at a loss for 
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wit or compliment, but in most cases it was cynicism that predomi* 
nated. The conversation turned on Hafiz, and being interested in 
this great poet, I was able to quote many of his appropriate verses. 
I discovered that Iqbal was also a great admirer of Hafiz. ‘‘When I 
am in the mood for Hafiz’*, he said, “his spirit enters into my soul, and 
my personality merges into the poet and I myself become Hafiz.** 
He mentioned another Persian poet—unknown in India, and told me 
to read at all costs Baba Fughan*s works. “Very few of his books 
are to be found in India, but they must be read as they reveal a 
different vision,** This ended the impression of my first meeting 
with Iqbal, during which we fixed the 22ud April for mv visit 
to Cambridge. 


A few days later Iqbal invited me to supper at Frascatis, a 
fashionable restaurant in Loudon, to meet sometterman scholars with 
whom he was working. Everything was thoughtfully and delicately 
arranged at this dinner, and my remark of appreciation made him 
say, (“lam two personalities in one, the outer is practical and 
business-like and the inner self Ls the dreamer, philosopher, and 
mystic.*’ ^Apart from the diun-er which was delicious in itself, I had 
an intellectual treat talking and discussing on deeper matters with 
the German philosophers and Iqbal. I returned the courtesv bv 
arranging a little tea for him on the loth, of April to which I 


invited a few of my scholarly friends. They included Miss Sylvestre, 
Miss Levy, well-known in London as language and philosphv 
students, M. Mandel and Herr Metztroth who were famous musicians. 
The company was vivacious, and when Iqbal composed a humorous 
poem these ladies capped the verses in a similar manner, and the air 
crackled with intellectual firewoiks from start to finish. Atone mo¬ 
ment I made an attempt to write down Iqbal’s lines, but he said, “Tliese 
expressions are meant only for this particular occasion, and its 
mission ended the moment they were uttered.** Our musician 
friends gave a beautiful rendering of classical music, and the three 
hours spent thus were remembered by all for a louc^ time. 


On April 22nd, 1907, as previously arranged, I started for 
Cambridge in company with Iqbal and Sheikh (now Sir) Abdul 
Qadir. All along the journey these two scholars conversed in a 
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learned manner, knowledge intermingled with wit and humour, and 
kept me interested till we reached Syed Ali Bilgrami*s place at 
twelve noon, Iqbal performed the ceremony of introduction to 
the Syed Ali Bilgramis with the air of handing over a aacred 
package saying, “It ever I faced the prospect of courting a failure in 
life, it was with Miss Fyzee, who out of sheer consideration for you 

saved me by not declining your invitation,” and ended by quoting 

a Persian verse of his own composition. The day was one of 


brilliant conversation and learned arguments between all those 
gathered at Bilgrami^s. At times when Iqbal looked tired and dull, it 
was only that he was watching and waiting for any reinai’k from one 
of the party that needed a reply and he came out with one with 
lightning rapidity. I noticed this characteristic of Iqbal for the first 
time, and realised that when he looked disinterested and dull he 
was only watching for an opportunicy to retort, and it was so quick 

and unexpected that the opponent was floored for the time being 
by this unexpected suddenness. It reminded me of W illiam Ulads- 
toneaud bis .vays i.i tb. lions,• of Parliament. I returned the 


same evening to London. 



Picnic at Syed Ali Bilgrami's. Cambridge 
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Ou the Istof Jaue, 1907, at Professor Arnold’s invitation, I 
went to Cambridge for a picnic. It was arranged under a tree by 
the banks of a river, where many noted scholars had collected. 
The talk rambled and was general, so to give it a deeper tone Prof. 
Arnold launched into discussing the proljlem of JAfe and Death. 
Dvei 3 one ])ut fomard his own \'iews, ami wlieii the discussion 
became one (tf hazy arguments, IT’of. Arnold fnrned to l(ii)al and 
asked what ho had to say on the subject. /Ifilial who had maintained 
complete silence up to now replied with a cynical smile, “Jdfe is 
the beginning of Death, and Death the beginning of Life.’’ This 

brought the discussion to a (‘onclusion. 

/ 

On the 9th of June, 1907, I was dining with Prof. Arnold, and 

lobal was also there. Prof. Arnold im-utioned an important 

discovei'y of a rare Aral)ic. MS. in Germany that needed deciphering, 

and said, Ljbal, 1 am going to send you there, as \'on are 

tlie right man for this responsible work.” Iqbal 

pleaded he was only a novice as comi^ared to his teacher. Prof. 

Arnold replied that he felt sure that in Libal’s case the student 

wonld surpass his teacher. “If tliis is your conclusion, Sir,” said 

Iqbal in a slightly cyuiiuU tone, *T accept my teacher’s idea, and 

obey his commands.” Prof. Arnold knew Avhat Iqbal meant, and 

coufiimed in his mind that Iqbal had distinct advantage over him 

in this matter. All this was expressed witli so much finesse and in 

such courteous language that it constituted a i)erfect sirecimen of 

the art of verbal duelling between intellectual and cultivated 
people. 


The next day Iqbal came to my place with a few German and 
Arabic books on philosophy in the company of a German Professor, 
and read orrt portions from them starting a discussion in which we 
all joined, referring to Hafiz in between as a comparison. I felt 
that Iqbal believed more in Hafiz than in any other Persian poet, 
as there was not an occasion he let go, l)ut referred to tl-e ideas 
and ideals of Hafiz and compared him with other pliilosophers. 
For full three hours the reading and discussion Avenlou, and he 

averred that by reading and discussing in this manner m\ ideas 

expand and convictioii^ become firm. 
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On tlie 23rd of June, 1907, a function was organised at my 
place, when the guests included both the Indian and English 
notabilities. Dr. Ansari entertained us with songs, Lord Sinha's 
daughters Komola and Romola with music, and Iqbal with 
extempore compositions of clever and witty verses referring 
to almost every important guest present by making exaggerated 
remarks about their peculiarities, sending us all into roars of 
laughter ! 


A German woman named Miss Sholey invited me to an Indian 
dinner on the 27th June. I was glad, as an Indian meal in London 
was not to be dreamt of, so I readily accepted, and discovered that 
Iqbal was staying at this place, and it was at his suggestion that 
Miss Sholey had invited me. The meal which had a real Indian 
touch and flavour, was prepared under Iqbal’s instructions, and he 
told me that he could manage almost anything in Indian cookery Out 
his real object in inviting me was to read the thesis he had just 
completed for his degree. Iqbal read the whole of it, which showed 
the amount of research Avork he liad done. On concluding the 
reading he invited remarks, and all what I said was made note of 
for inclusion. Hardly had we finished this work when in came several 
friends, and we proceeded together to attend the annual function at 
Imperial Institute. Royalty was present and had its flavour of interest 
for all except Iqbal who looked bored and remarked throughout the 
evening, “It was a delightful waste of time.” I told him I considered 
this observation contained nothing of his usual originality. 


The 29th of June, 1907, Lady Elliotts, a society hostess, gave 

a party at which I was a little surprised to see Iqbal. While I was 
conversing with him, in rushed Miss Sarojini Das, dressed in the 
richest garments, outrageously bejewelled, & incongruously decked. 
This specimen of humanity had travelled Avith me to England, 
and regarded herself as a paragon of all that is desirable. Ignoring 
me and everyone that came in her way, bubbling with copious 
sentiments, she took Iqbal's hand saying, ‘T only came to meet you.” 
Iqbal returned the compliment by saying, “This shock is so sudden 
that I shall be surprised if I am able to leave this room alive.” 
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By the 4th of Jnly, 1907, Iqbal had finished writing the History 
of the World he had undertaken for his German examination. He 
lead out the whole MS. to me and when I made a few observations 
on certain facts, his remark was, Each person has his own parti¬ 
cular angle with which he approaches facts, and I see the History of 
the World in this particular lighU’ He was a store-house of 
knowledge with a remarkable memory, and this could be seen from 
the facts he bad collected for this work. Miss Sholey again offered 
ns a delicious Indian meal, prepared under Iqbal’s directions. She 

herself being an expert house-keeper, could take advantage of any 
new dish shown to her. 


Interest in deeper studies was heighteued, and Iqbal seeing 
my interest and knowledge, fixed 13th, 14th & 15th of Jnly, 1907, 
for reading philosophy for two hours each dav. Prof. Herr Schac- 
cent who had taken his Ph. D. Degree in Germany, myself, and 
Iqbal read and discussed poetry and higher philosophy with absorb¬ 
ing interest. Iqbal was all for German knowledge, and said,/“lf you 
wish to increase your understanding in any branch of learning, 
Germany should be your goal.” 'He further declared, “By discussing 
with others, a new world opens, and it is with this method that 

I acquired all that I know.y'The following day Iqbal presented his 

original MS. of Political Economy to me, and also the Thesis which 

secured him his degree. This work was later translated in German 

and published. It was a learned work that brought him considerable 
prestige. 


On the 23rd of .July, 1907, a Conversazione was held at which 
most of the Indians in London assemliled, when amidst enthusiasm 
a student by name Parmeshwar Lai spoke of letters he had received 
from home, and a journal called “Makhzan”. He then read out 
songs fi^m this magazine to the assembly; they were patriotic songs 
by Iqbal which, he said, were sung in the whole of Northern India- 
louses, streets, alleys, resounded with Iqbal’s National songs’ 
which created a feeling of Nationalism unknown in India before’ 

e uhole assembly was so excited with the news that all present 

S?nhar“w ‘‘^^^"khzan”, and the hall resounded 

h Iqbal. When the enthusiasm had subsided, I brought out a 
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letter I had received from Iqbal who was already in Germany. It 
was written in the German language and when it was read out both 
the fluency of the writer and the literary merit of the work were 
admired. Prof. Arnold requested me to give this tetter to him, 
saying, “Though Iqbal is my pupil, I get instruction from his 
writings !” He further said that I was fortunate in receiving 
such an important communication from him, and assured me that 
“this will remain as a cherished piece of German literature in my 
possession.’' It was a delicate situation, and I could not but grant 
the request of this great man, so handed over to him Iqbal’s 
letter. Prof. Arnold also possesses the two JISS. Iqbal gave me on 
16th July. As Prof. Arnold desired to possess these also, one could 

not help but accede to his request. 

On the 16th of August, 1907, Prof. Arnold invited me to his 
home in Wimbledon. His is known to be an ideal household, and 
his nine-year-old daughter, created a lively and cheerful atmos¬ 
phere by her presence, while maintaining due regard for her 
father’s philosophical moods. Miss ytratton, a (Terman scholar, 
was also there. The conversation centred mainly round my work 
in London. I was contemplating returning to India after complet¬ 
ing my work but Prof. Arnold pleaded that I should spend some 
little time in Germany, and particularly in Heidelburg, so that my 
ideas on the subject of philosophy would be enlarged. Miss Stratton 
explained all the great possibilities Germany offered, and how 
one’s vision and power of understanding widened, and so impres¬ 
sing upon me the advantages of going there that 1 t'ph I should 
no^ miss this opportunity, and decided to visit Germany 
with my brother Dr. Pyzee, who knew the German language and 
was also anxious to go there having visited that country once 
before. Amongst many things, Prof. Arnold discussed Iqbal s 
achievements, and showed me many of his original writings, 
including the two MSS. and the letter he had taken from me. 

Iqbal had evidently been informed of my resolve to visit 
Germany, which I knew from the letter 1 received in London on tlm 
6th August 1907, giving a list of books he had collected for my 
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perusal, mentioning the different towns and museums I should 
visit while in Germany. I replied that I had fixed 19tb August 
to start from London, by which time ray arrangements for 
relinquishing the responsibilities I had undertaken in Loudon, 
would be completed. 


HEIDELBURG, GERMANY 



As arranged, I left Loudon for Heidelburg, Germany, on 
the 19th August, 1907, with a group of Indian students, including my 
brother Dr. Fyzee, reaching Heidelburg at 5 p. m. the next day. 
Herr Prof. Iqbal, as he was called, was prominent amongst the 
people who had gathered to welcome us. The contrast with the 
London atmosphere was so great that for a moment I felt as if I was 
amongst my own people in India. The spotaneous friendliness, the 
homliness in greeting ns though we were strangers, and the genuine 


pleasure shown at our visit was such, that all conventionalism 

disappeared, and the need for formal introduction had no value. 

There were several women but the two most prominent were Frau 

Prof. Wegenast, and Fran Prof. Seneschal — both exceedingly 

young and handsome. These two women were leading me to my 

place of residence, when Prof. Iqbal who was aceompan ying us, 

remarked, Jsiow Miss Pyzee^s work undertaken in Europe will be 
completed/^ 


When we arrived in the well laid out University garden, 
delicious coffee and cakes were waiting for us, the rest went about 
preparing their own refreshment, and Iqbal was one of them going 
about wdth the perfect ease through all the informalities of this 
place. Here Iqbal appeared full of humility, which contrasted so 
greatly with egoistic cynicism in London. The two l)eautiful women 
Professors were IqbaLs teachers, from whom he was receiving 
instructions in weighty subjects. Apart from the University work 
everystndent hadto learn boating, classiealmusic,singing,gardening, 
hiking, and climbing, etc., and this, intermingled with University 
studies, made a delightful course. Iqbal had to join all branches, and 
was intelligenthv interested. There were two things he proved 
deficient in ; he had no voice for singing, and was always 
unpunctual in attending. These faults were accepted by his 
Professors with understanding. One fact which impressed me 


greatly in tliis place, was that the University hostel of over a 
hundred students and Professors was run by a venerable old lady 
of seventy, Frau Prof. Herren, who at this age, was considered the 
cleverest of all in Ileidelburg, and well-known as a great musician. 



Freu Prof. Herren 

In this delightful University the standards of living for 
the teachers and the students were exactly the same, and it was 
impossible to distinguish who was who until the time for 
taking lessons arrived and you heard the expounding of intricate 
questions in philosophy and such other deep subjects by those who 
were teachers in this University. The only advantage given to the 
Profs, was that they had nothing to pay for their board and lodging, 
while the students had to pay for the advantages they received. 
After the day’s formal teaching was over we drifted to a coffee 
house on the banks of a river near l)y, and a group of students with 
the two girl Professors Frau Wegeuast and Fraulein Seneschal 
started a discussion on German, Greek and French Philosophv. 
These girls knew all the three languages, and I saw what a store¬ 
house of knowledge they w'ere. Iqbal heard and absorbed all that 

was said with deep attention and humility, and so intent was he in 

listening that when the whole thing was over he still seemed to take 


ill things from the silence surrounding him, and when the time for 
departure came lie looked as if he was just waking up from a dream. 
So unlike to what I had seen him in London. Germany seemed to 
pervade his being, and he was picking knowledge from the trees that 
he passed by and the grass he trod upon. Fraulein Seneschal’s 
expounding of philosophy attracted him greatly and he. seemed 
inspired by her teai'hings. At times when Ljbal’s auswers were 
incorrect Fraulein Seneschal so gently corrected him that Iqbal 
like a schoolboy l)it his lingers, meaning, “why did’nt J say this as 
I should havf^ done.’* '^I'liis phase of Libal was unknown to me, as 
the spirit of a cyni(* that so predominated in him in London was 
totally absent, and I began to wonder if what came under my 
oliaervatioii there was correcd. 



Fraulein Seneschal. 


After this kind of instruction the whole company walked up a 
hill near by mouuting one thousand steps, to reach the Schloss on 
the top of this hill, and each was asked to relate its history. Itjbal 
was absolutely correct iu what he said, and ended by remarking that 
the -finest view of Necker Valley was to be obtained from here. 
The summit of the hill was reached by siugiug operatic songs, in 
which Iqbal joined— all out of tune and with no voice in the 

bargain ! 

22nd August, 1907, was the day with which the begiuning of 
ill is little booklet was made, and reference to the incidents of this 
dav is already' embodied in the first chapter. It yvas on this day 
that a picnic excursion which combined study and recreation was 
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arranged, and all came ready for the purpose. Our party swelled 
as we picked up the picnickers one by one from their place of resi¬ 
dence. IqbaPs residence was one of the last on the way and when 
we reached there, instead of finding Iqbal waiting to join us, we saw 
him in a trance, as mentioned in the beginning. This situation had 
caused concern amongst those assembled, and none had the courage 
to‘ approach him, not knowing what the consequences of such a 
disturbance would be. Frau Prof, approached me to inquire what 
should be done. Though impressed to some extent I wms a bit 
amused at the situation and walked up to the tal>le where Iqbal was 
sitting in a meditative attitude completely lost to his surroundings. 
As there was no response to my call I shook him with the help of 
Frau Professor when he showed signs of coming to liimself, mur¬ 
muring why he had been disturbed. I spoke a few scolding words 
in Urdu reminding him that he was in a matter-of-fact German City 
and not India, where these idiosyucracies can l)e gulped dowu. 
After this Iqbal came to himself and joined the exursion and all 
went well. During the excursion I got a quiet moment when I 
gave Iqbal a bit of my mind on his psychic exhiljition. We wei*e 
snapped by one of the party as 1 was talking to Iqbal. The photo¬ 
graph below explains :— 



We marched along our route, when suddenly Frauleiu Wege- 
nast burst iuto an Indian song I had taught her the night before 
“Gajra beehanwali nadan yeh tera nakhra.'’ All joined in the 
song which sounded like a Choral Symphony, collecting wild flowers 
to weave into wreaths as we went along. Suddenly the assembly 







stopped and amidst fun and amusement placed the wreaths round 
IqbaPs head sajdng, We crown you the King of the unknown.^' 


On the top of the Hill, which was our destination was a Hotel, 
the country home of the grand Duke of Hesse. The 23rd of August 
had been set aside for an unusually long excursion which was ar¬ 
ranged for instructional purposes. Iqbal was asked to lead, which 
meant that he had to give historical data about the different places 
of interest we passed, and whenever he erred, the other students 
provided the information. In this manner we reached a place called 
Konigstall (King^s stool) on which Iqbal planted himself, compos¬ 
ing humorous poems in Urdu. When the German students asked 
what he meant by these foreign verses, Iqbal said, am asked 
from the uuknowm to command you in Heavenly language that you 
form a magic circle and let us have music of the angels.'' This 
command was immediately obeyed, and part of a German Opera 
was sung by all, a most perfect rendering being given. After this 
we went to Kohloff, three miles away. This once an Emperor^s 
pleasure garden wms like a valuable gem, set within beautiful eme¬ 
rald surroundings. After hearing all the historical facts and points 
of beauty, we returned to University Hostel deciding that the 
following day would be reserved for questions and answers. This 
provided an amazing exhibition of intricate (luestions some of them 
having no answers and remained unanswered.. 


25th of August was set aside for our visit to the Heavenly 
Garden (Bagh-e-Firdous) in which a King had built Temples of all 
countries including a mos(iue. The garden was laid out in water¬ 
falls, lakes, ornamental pavilions, and a treasure house of birds 
amidst fruits and flowers. The Mosque-like edifice was imposing in 
appearance, with ALLAH’S names carved in Arabic characters all 
over. I also noticed carving of several verses of different Surahs. 


Everyone was interested to know what the writing meant, so in a 
solemn manner Libal read the inscription in Arabic, and told us 
what, he said, was the history of this place. Iqbal related that 
the king who built this place came across a heavenly beauty and 
wished to marry her. The Hoor or the beauty said, “I shall con¬ 
sent to be your Queen on condition , that first you become a Muslim 
and build a Mosque where our Nikah will be performed.” The king 
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obeyed her commands, and ordered his men to build a Mosque and 
here their marrage was performed. Iqbal related all this with such 
solemnity, that we did not know what to make of it. Of course we 
Indians laughed, and felt it was bluff but Iqbal maintained so serious 
an attitude throughout, that the rest believed that what he stated 
was a historical fact. 



Mosque in Bagh-e-Firdous. 


Spent the 28th of August, 1907, in Munich. Of all places in 
Germany Iqbal liked Munich best, partly because he had his first 
lessons there under the direction of the I)eautifnl and charming daugh¬ 
ter of Herr. Prof. Kauu. I(|bal called Munich the ‘‘Isle of Bliss, 
bathed in the sea of imagination.’^ After visiting most of the impor¬ 
tant places in Munich, we went'to the home of Prof. Rauu, and after a 
few formal words, the young beauty Fraulein Rann started examining 
Iqbal to find out what deeper studies he was engaged in, and how 
much he had acquired since he had left Munich. I was amazed to see 
how great her knowledge was and saw that very often she correct¬ 
ed Iqbal for the errors that had crept in his way of thinking, and 
gently took him to task for so going astray. Hardly had I got over 
my astonishment when this lovely child went to the piano and 
played wuth masterly techni{iue one of the classical pieces of music 
and asked Iqbal w’hose composition it was. Iqbal was completely 
lost in front of her, and she was all the time giving us illuminating 
surprises. She seemed perfect in every branch of learning - apart 
from being a perfect piece of creation. This went on for full three 
hours, and I discovered that under her guidance Iqbal bad written 
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his famous Thesis that gave him his l*h. I). This finishing touch of 
Munich was most impressive, ami wh r^'tnniecl to TIeidelburg again. 

Ileidelburg, 30th August, 11)07. On this day boat racing was 
organised and it was an amusing shmv. JA'ery one had to take 
part in this ra(m, and Iqbal f xliil)ited his skill by coming last ! 
Even I superseded liim. (IMiotograph fxjdains) The evening was 
spent in (luestioiis and answ» rs, and in these three hours the whole 
world was rausa(‘ked. 



Iqbal Coming Last 
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contained every conceivable fruit in Europe you could think of. 
Through this fruit garden flowed a small river with waterfalls in 
]jetAveen that gave it the touch of Paradise. There was no restric¬ 
tion of any kind for the visitors who entered this garden, so we 
enjoyed the fruits and flowers Nature had offered us, and the Com- 
pany was so filled with joy that they improvised a flower dance to 
crown the moment. It was led by Frau Prof. Wegenast who danced 
with Iqbal a folk-dance in which other students joined. Iqbal being 
awkward in this accomplishment, caused great merriment, and all 
were like a happy family. In between this enjoyment learning 
new things and answering intricate questions kept the standard as 
high as one could expect in spite of this seeming frivolity. 

In this manner every day was crowded with new visits, new 
games, new lessons, and little incidents like the one I am mention^ 
ing happended all along. Once Fraiileins Wegeuast, Seneschal, 
and Kadernat were doing what is known as Physical Culture exer¬ 
cises, and I had Franlein Wegenast's arm round me as the exer¬ 
cise demanded. We were busy with this work, when suddenly 
Iqbal appeared and stood in front of us staring and transfixed like 
a statue. When Franlein Prof* Wegenast asked Iqbal what he was 
looking at so intently, he immediately replied, “I have suddenlj-^ 
been transformed into an astronomer, so I am studying the constel¬ 
lation of Stars'\ At dinner the same evening we had a guest who 
possessed beautiful golden hair, and being very young the down on 
her face was a little too apparent, so he turned to me and said in 
Urdu, “Iske Aariz par snnehri bal bain — Ho Tilai ustra Iske 
Hyp.*' I could not help but laugh in an uncontrolled fashion at his 
versatile humour. 

My visit had come to an end, and 1 was to leave Ileidelburg the 
next day which had many interesting episodes. In the well-known 
Sperehoff fruit garden we were gathered, each preparing one dish, 
and Iqbal had prepared an Indian one. Each dish as praised or 
criticised according to its merit, and when the time for my depature 
came, they all lined up placing me in front of them. I did not know 
what it meant, but someone had written a song of farewell for me 
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and Iqbal led the song, and ail joined in the Chorus. Thus ended 
my memorable visit to Germany. 


I returned to India and had no oeeasion to meet Iqbal, but 
received many letters to -which I replied, though I have no record 
of the same. In 1908, I again had to go to Europe accompanying 
my sister and brother-in-law Their Highnesses Nawab Sidi Ahmed 
Khau and Rafiya Sultan Nazli Begum of Janjira when Iqbal called 
on their Hihghnesses & wrote this poem in my sister's autograph 
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We returned the same year to India to find my mother ill, 
and her ailment proved fatal. Intimation of this bereavement 
was evidently sent to iqbal, giving that as one of the reasons for 
not -replying to many of his letters. Here is’one of the many poems 

sent by Iqbal:— 
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I had also iuvited hiiu to Jaujiia ou behalf of Their High- 


nesses the Nawab Saheb and Begum Sabeba of Janjira and the letter 
dated the 13th of January 1909 given here is his reply: — 



•7. 
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T had heard that liad refused the (Jhaii* of Philosop> 

offered to him by the Aligarh University acd so I iiKiuired of hin 
the reason of his refusal. I was interested in the Aligarh I’niversity, 
having helped the Institution in many ways, and knowing IqbaFi 



deas I felt he “would have helped the educational cause of the 
Muslims in India as such a personality was needed by our commu¬ 
nity. His refusal had caused me concern, and I had written to him 
on this question. His letter of 9th April 1909 is bis reply; 
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Iqbal’s letter of Oth April 1909 was such that it needed sympa¬ 
thetic treatment and careful handling, and I wrote to him express¬ 
ing concern at his misfortune. Further, I had accused him of being 
weak in giving way to such pessimism as he had betrayed in his 
letter. I had also mentioned that if I could see him personally I 
would point out his folly in not overcoming minor misfortunes, 
which is the comman legacy of mankind and it was only the less self 
-sufficient who would resort to such methods as he had expressed. 
I had suggested his meeting Abdul Qadir (now Sir Abdul Qadir) 
who was in London at the same time and used to meet us and 
discuss on different matters concerning our studies in the Univei-' 
sity. I thought this might distract Iqbal’s mind from his pessimis¬ 
tic attitude, and prevent him from dwelling on his ‘misfortune’ as 
he called it. I also tried to take his mind away from his present 
environment by referring to Frau Professor and Miss Wegenast, of 
whom he was very fond, they being learned in philosophy and also 
his teachers. I had also asked Iqbal to find for me an ‘Ustaui’ 
(Teacher) for the Girls’ School I was interested in conducting in 
Janjira- All this helped to distract his attention from dwelling on 
the matter that troubled him. I was successful to a great extent in 
my attempt, as will be seen from his letter dated the 17th April 

1909 : 








Owing to my vaiions activities, particularly Muslim girls^ 
education, I was not a regular correspondent, so I do not find any 
letters between April and Julj^ 1909, but it is evident that I 
must have written to Iqbal during this period with a view to getting 
his mind away from that particular mood that had overtaken him. 
Iqbal not only got over the depression that controlled him, but 
shows a humorous tendency, and starts his reply in this state of 
mind. I have written that if he ever came to Janjira he would have 
to take a steamer, boats, tonga, cross creeks, etc., to reach the place. 
He also refers to my letter telling him that he was wrong in paying 
attention to petty grievances, and goes on writing in his usual way 
talking in higher terms of meeting his Creator so as to question him 
about himself. He also writes several verses in this letter, which 
make it all an interesting reading. I had for some reasons—I do not 
remember which—rebuked him and asked him to be more careful, 
of which he makes a mention ; at the end of the letter he refers to 
a poem he had sent me from Munich, and asked me to send him a 
a copy of the same. The original poem is published below : 
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Nothing of importance had happened during the interval, 
except that Iqbal wrote to me of his desire to visit Hyderabad, and 
asked for a letter of introduction. I gave him one introducing him 
to my cousins, Mr. & Mrs. Hydary (Sir Akbar Hydary was the 
Finance Minister then). To me it seemed that Iqbal was enamour¬ 
ed of Hyderabad and was likely to be influenced by the glamour 
Indian States offered to outsiders. I was afraid that by going there 
Iqbal would dissipate his genius in trivialities instead of devoting 
it to a higher purpose. I knew he was faced with financial troubles, 
and a man so handicapped might clutch at any straw that comes in 
his way, so I had sharplj' reproached him. The idea was that he 
should not fall a prey to any State temptations. 
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After this I must have ^vritt(■t 1 ntiorher sharp Jetter, seoldiug 
him for I was coiivineed that his employment in any service in an 
Indian State would work against his genius. His letter dated the 


7th April 1910 explains itsek*. 
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During April 1910 and July 1911 many things happened that 
made IqbaFs life miserable, and nothing could have averted the 
misfortune that made him look on life from a bitter stand point. 
Whether this was to change the line of his thought, destiny alone 
knows, but certainly, things were so coiKrived that Iqbal's entire 
attention was directed towards writing of deeper and more enigma¬ 
tical problems than he had hitherto concentrated upon. His father 
asking him to write a Masnavi in Persian after Bu Ali Qalandar, 
enlarged his scope of vision, and made him direct his attention to 
philosophical literature iu great strength, his lyrical mood seemed 
to drop from him. leaving him strong and bifter, hurling questions 
even at the Creator to get his doubts answered What answer he 
received is known from his life's work, as the questioning couti- 
nncd without btinging him the necessary satisfaction. In many 
casts he took refuge in Western philosophers like Neitsche and 
Cliopi enhaur, while poets like yhelley and Byron were le reeling in 
the backgrotind, ami Iqbal stood defiant, hurling things boldly but 
not iucliscriminatelV. 
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By now Iqb:il had completely "ivcii liimsclf to writing’ on deeper 
matters. I received many poems & prose writinj^s from him, in 
fact I do not know of any oc(aisioii that lie let pas-; without sending 
me his literary efforts, & in some eases important poems that were 
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not even published were sent to me, Tlie Post of December 14th 
1911 brought a most interesting colleetion fiom Iqbal, particularly 
those lines he calls mnsi(*al, saying he wished he were witli me to 
sing them to me in that i>arliL*alar juiisical tone Avhicdi he had 
visualised in his mind. 
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In Jannary 31 while ou the terrace of Aiwan-e-Rif at, we had a 

lady visiting us when -Iqbal called. The young lady who had a 
lovely voice sang to ns in the beautiful calm of the evening. The 
following lines were reeiever from Iqbal later:— 
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I h;ive no hesitation in saying that Iqbal’s genius was suppress¬ 
ed instead of being developed, and India and the Indian conditions 
under which he had to live were responsible for this disaster. By 
nature Iqbal was a man of great mental ability and a genius of 
extraordinary merit. Ilis memory was remarkable; w'hat he read once 
was engraved on his mind. In ordinary conversation he was witty 
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andliis litiinour contained a note of cynicism which howerer had no 
hint of scorn or contempt. When he read a description of a town 
or a place it almost stood before him, for, when he visited the place 
in reality it was to him a familiar spot, and he spoke of it as having 
studied its conditions thoronghly. This was my experience when he 
was in onr company dnring onr visit to Munich. The Professors 
who were accompanying ns on onr instructive and edncational fonr 
were amazed at IqbaPs knowledge of the different institutions, 
museums, galleries and places of learning, which he was visiting 
for the first time ; and in company of these German Professors, and 
particularly the Peautiful Frau Senachal and Frau AYegenast, he 
seemed to develop a brilliancy he himself was surprised at, for not 
only were these Avomen professors were beautiful, but so talented 
that even the learned appeared insipid before them, thongh Iqbal 
sparkled in their midst. 


From facts given here, one is able to infer correctly if IqbaPs 
early activities and efforts to Aviden Ins range of knoAA'ledge has 
been completely fruitful, or if he has missed being Avhat he might 
have been. It can also be assumed tliat certain incidents in his 
life may have caused liim to become that wliich we find him in his 
writings. WhateA'er it may l)e, the distinction he lins gained is al] 
that matters noAA’. Many have llionglit fit to comjiare him Avith other 
w'l’iters, but I dislike the idea of comparing great minds, for eardi 
has his oavii Avay of making hi?nself dislinct from the rest, and 

IqbaPs achievement is uni(pie in the realm of intellectual tliinking. 

Obviously it is Avrong to presume Avhen one finds a i)ai‘ticnlar idea 
expressed by Iqbal similar to that of some other Avriter, that he has 
copied it or l)een influeneed by it, although it is ineA'itable that tlie 
tilings one reads in order to expand one's vision, sink into one’s 
consciousness and are reproduced in a fleetit;g nunid Miakf s]^( are 
based so many of his dramas on Boeat'eio's stoi‘i(S, but I'oeaeeio lied 
neA’er reached that dej>(h (tf thought or luight of infelitelual 
imagination as exj'ressed l)y Shakespt-are in liis wa-iks. It is also 
uiiAA'ise to consider Eastern thinking as differMil from tlie ^\’(st. It 
is true that tliere is an essential differeee in tlie mode of living and 
thinking of these two luojde, on account of tlie conditions jirevail* 


hig both sides of the Suez, bat as I ha\'e said, it is only the surface 
crust that is affected, and no sooner does the human mind break 
througli the crust and delve deepm* into tlie core of tliiiijjs, he finds 
the same substance M’ithin, iua\ he be of East or West. 

IqbaEs method of thinkinj,^-was different from the rest of the 

known writers of the world, and 1 can only say that the root cause of 

ill tile kiiowlctlge lie had absorbed from the 
Qurauic teacbings. 1 Mill not say (bat be fully realised the internal 
meaiiiii" that lies uiiderneatb the M'ords of the Quran, lint he certainly 
based nian\ of bis ideas on this holy and inspired structure and 
was the riidier for such knoMdedKc. For instance, bis “A.srur-e-Kbudi” 
sboM-s be tnlly realised (be Greatness of the complete freedom' 
j^i\cn to man on Kar(b, b\' \'irlne (if M'biidi be tries to snatch 
the power tlie Creator M'ields over Ills Creation, wliicb be considers 

bis oM-n and tails short in bis acbievemeut lie then.-deinands an 

explanation, Miiiits to know for himself all that is bidden, and even 
tdialleuges the Creator blaininy: Him for those mystries of Creation 
wbicli remain bidden from biin. “ Live so beaiuifnlly ” be exclaimed 
toM-ards the end, “ tliat if death is the end of all, COD himself may be 
put to sbame for baviugf ended tby career.” 

ibe social customs of India tbonob tbev have nothing to do 
with religion are held paramount in Indian life, and one is forced 
to abide by the M’ill, M'i.sbes and the dictates of the family. This 
method lias caused the rniii of a number of men and women of genius, 
and I(|bal s mstancu is a most cruel tragedy, caused by such family 
ob.stmacy. Iqbal as I knew him in Eirope was never the same 
personality in India, and those who'did not have the advantage of 
toming across him iii bis early days, can never measure the standard 
ot lutellegence he was capable of displaying. In India bis brilliance 
was blotted out, and as time M-eut on this blot permeated bis entire 
consciousness. lie moved and lived dazed and degraded in bis 
oun mind, for be knew what be “might have been.” Even as I 
"ne am conscious of one or two imstauces of Indian girls of 
'cicae and refined tem|ierameut with intellectual capacity of 
i cac ling the iPvsired beiglit, are mirk-d out for such sacrifice, only 
l^ecanse the taniily wishes her to be married to someone, to get rid 
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of her, their oue eoucern is that she would be held respectable 

before such society. Her ow’n life has no value; all that matters to 

the elders is to satisfy the curiosity of the unthinking herd. Having 

seen Iqbal’s tragedy I am appealing to my community to take this 

as a warning, and think seriously before interfering with young 
lives. 
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